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Art. II. — The Papers of James Madison, purchased by 
Order of Congress, being his Correspondence and Reports 
of Debates during the Congress of the Confederation and 
his Reports of Debates in the Federal Convention, now 
published from the original Manuscripts deposited in the 
Department of Slate, by Direction of the Joint Library 
Committee of Congress, under the Supervision of Henry 
D. Gilpin. 8vo. Vols. I. II. III. pp. 580, xxii. ; 
662 ; 382, ccxlvi. Washington : Langtree & O'Sulli- 
van. 1840. 

Not contented with a life of eminent usefulness to his 
country, in the course of which Mr. Madison passed with 
honor through the most exalted and responsible public sta- 
tions, he determined to signalize the moment of his death by 
the communication of these papers to his countrymen. How 
much he valued them himself, was shown by the care which 
he took in preparing them for publication. How much he 
believed the people of the United States would value them, 
he proved by the testamentary provision which he made re- 
specting them. He conceived that such would be the curi- 
osity to read them, booksellers would vie with each other in 
the endeavour to secure the copy-right from his widow, and 
hence that it was a perfectly safe calculation in him to charge 
upon the sale of it legacies to the amount of twelve hundred 
dollars, whilst leaving the residuary nett proceeds to Mrs. 
Madison. He was greatly mistaken in this expectation. In 
the grand lottery of book publication, it is not certain that a 
meritorious work will always turn out a prize. And publish- 
ers have, in America as well as elsewhere, so often realized 
this truth, that they are excusably slow in venturing upon new 
and untried experiments, however promising they may ap- 
pear. The consequence in this instance was, after it became 
certain that private enterprise would not undertake the publi- 
cation of the work, that Mrs. Madison determined to offer it 
to Congress and to the Nation. By them it was subsequent- 
ly purchased for the sum of thirty thousand dollars, and under 
their authority it has now been published. We are glad that 
this disposition has been made of it, as well because of the 
fitness that the original manuscripts should make a part of the 
National Archives, as because by it the services of a compel 
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tent and responsible Editor were secured to their publication 
in a proper form. Mr. Gilpin appears to have done every 
thing in his power to facilitate the understanding of the text 
by the public. 

But although we attach very great value to the Madison 
papers, we are by no means disposed to go the length of Mr. 
Robbins, the Senator from Rhode Island, who in his place 
described them as " the most valuable work that has appeared 
since the days when Bacon gave to the world his Novum Or- 
ganon." This is a fair specimen of the magniloquence for 
which this country is so remarkable, and which has its focus 
in the Congress of the United States. It is altogether too 
long a period of time to look back upon, and too many pro- 
found men and brilliant geniuses have lived and written in the 
interval, for us to like to venture upon such a comparison. 
Besides, it appears to us to be doing great injustice to the 
work and its author, to take it up in this tone. It is neither 
a work of genius, nor does it treat very profoundly of any 
department of human knowledge. Its value, so far as we can 
understand it, is of a peculiar and somewhat unique character. 
It is the record of an extraordinary coincidence, in the same 
assembly, of men of practical skill, legislative talent, and 
disinterested purposes, such as the world had not often 
seen before, and such as it may never see again. The result 
was a written form of government which has already braved 
half a century of trial, and which bids fair for some time lon- 
ger to be reckoned as a solitary exception to the rule in re- 
gard to similar instruments. The process by which this re- 
markable instrument was produced in a country where so many 
elements have always existed, and still exist, to defeat it, will 
always be deserving of profound study by all who interest 
themselves in political science. But we ought, at the same 
time, carefully to guard ourselves against the supposition, that 
the same measures which brought this assembly to a happy 
conclusion, could be repeated at pleasure with similar results 
upon any future occasion. It is very doubtful whether an 
equally good constitution with that which we are now consid- 
ering, could now be made, notwithstanding all the knowledge 
we have acquired of its operation in the lapse of years. And 
it is still more doubtful, whether the very same men could or 
would have made the very same instrument at any other mo- 
ment, before or since, than that in which they did make it, or 
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whether, if they had, the majority of the United States would 
at any other time have assented to it. 

So much of a lucky accident do we consider the formation 
of our government, that we confess ourselves very incredulous 
as to the value which these papers can ever possess to any one 
hereafter, who shall seek in them for guides to action upon 
some future contingency that may occur of the same kind. 
Their great value appears to us to consist in the lesson they 
teach us, respecting the necessity of maintaining the govern- 
ment we have, and in the opportunity they furnish to later 
generations of understanding the principles which were intend- 
ed to regulate its application to human events ; but in this 
they are of value to citizens of the United States, and to them 
only, of all the human race. One great merit of the Consti- 
tution is, that it was so well adapted to a preexisting system 
of confederated States, each already possessed of an organized 
government of its own, as to combine them all, with as little 
of disturbance to established ideas and of friction in the com- 
mon movement of the whole, as could reasonably be expected 
to occur. But this is only a relative merit. It is not posi- 
tive virtue, which should recommend the system to be intro- 
duced in other States that had never been subjected to the 
inconveniences of a confederation. If it became a question 
to any nation about to change its form of government, wheth- 
er, for the sake of realizing the advantages that accrue from a 
constitution like that of the United States, it would be desir- 
able to organize twenty or more distinct and independent 
States in the various sections of the country, for it to act upon, 
we think it would be easy to foresee that the decision would 
not be in the affirmative. The experiment has failed thus far 
wherever it has been tried. And the conclusion to be drawn 
is, not that the Constitution of the United States is, in the 
abstract, the most perfect system of government conceivable 
for all countries, but that it is admirably suited to the precise 
purpose in America for which it was created. If you did not 
presuppose the peculiar character of the people to be govern- 
ed, and then presuppose the exact organization into separate 
social communities called States, which exist here, the con- 
stitution would be of scarcely more worth than the thousand 
and one paper forms which have hardly outlived the date of 
their creation. If we are correct in our conjecture, then, it 
is the fitness of that instrument which is more to be consider- 
ed than its abstract excellence. Hence the Madison Papers 
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will scarcely teach the inquirer after truth any new and mar- 
vellous axioms in the science of government, so much as the 
application of old and established ones to the peculiar condi- 
tion of a people already organized into separate communities, 
and seeking no more than for certain definite objects, expect- 
ed to be gained thereby, to engraft upon their established sys- 
tem a few features of consolidation. 

Let no one, then, take up the Madison Papers with any 
hope to find general receipts for constitution-making in its 
pages, or materials with which to cultivate a captious and 
amendment-seeking temper towards our own. If he should, 
then will he be converting the wholesome nutriment of the 
work into virulent poison for the body politic. No. Let 
him rather seek it as a searcher in history for examples of the 
difficulty which attends the establishment of all great political 
innovations ; and, having perceived the manner in which that 
difficulty was in this one instance overcome, let him be wary 
how he attempts to overturn, to alter, or even to modify the 
results, he for one is so fortunate as to enjoy. It is doubtless 
true, that there are many imperfections in the constitution, 
which it might be advisable to remedy if possible. One of 
the greatest merits of its framers was, that they did not pre- 
tend that it was a perfect instrument. They recommended 
it simply as the best that could be expected to be gained at 
the time ; and it doubtless was the best. What is not often 
the case, it has worked in practice far better than was antici- 
pated ; so well, indeed, that we think it wholly unaclvisable, 
in quest of fancied improvements, to run the smallest hazard 
of doing it permanent injury. 

It is far more easy for us to conceive of the formation of 
a good plan of government, like that of the constitution of the 
United States, by a select number of wise and patriotic indi- 
viduals, than that, when formed by them, the people of the 
several States of America should have deliberately assented 
to its adoption ; and even more than this, that after it had 
been adopted, this bit of paper should have continued a per- 
manent rule of action to millions of beings for a period of time 
now exceeding half a century. If there were no other source 
of interest in the Madison Papers, these considerations would 
alone be sufficient to excite it in us. The problem of man's 
capacity for self-government upon an extended scale, still de- 
pends for its satisfactory solution exclusively upon this exam- 
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pie. It is then natural, that we should turn to the documents 
which relate to the commencement of the experiment with 
eager curiosity. The men who made the constitution are no 
longer here to explain the mode in which they arrived at their 
first result. We must now rely for instruction upon the ex- 
positions they may have left behind them. Among these, the 
work now under discussion must always claim a high rank, as 
coming from one of the leading minds in the formation of it, 
and as embracing the opinions of all the others which were 
engaged in cooperation. It may follow, that posterity will 
owe to Mr. Madison a larger debt of gratitude for his post- 
humous publication, than he created by his valuable services 
whilst in public life. The most brilliant productions of ex- 
isting wisdom or genius not infrequently lose all their value 
with the departure of the spirit that set them into activity. 
The principles upon which the value of a form of government 
rests, must be transmitted with it, or it will soon change its 
character. The constitution of the United Stales will be- 
come a piece of parchment, whenever its living force in the 
breasts of the American people shall have passed away. 

But what is that force which many are so fond of lauding, 
without ever taking the pains to comprehend an atom of its 
nature ? We hold it to consist in that voluntary abnegation 
of power by masses of men for certain useful ends, which 
in all other forms of government is compulsive. In short, 
Self-restraint. The records of time furnish no instance of 
successful resistance to the passions which ordinarily exer- 
cise the most unbounded sway over the popular heart, like 
that which moved the people of these States to adopt the 
Constitution. There have been innumerable examples of re- 
sistance to oppression when exercised by others ; very few, of 
surrender of the means and the will to exercise it when they 
are actually possessed. The revolutionary war which estab- 
lished our Independence was a commonplace struggle in 
comparison with that which erected our present form of gov- 
ernment. The one was in accordance with that Jove of the 
largest liberty, natural to mankind. It appealed not to the 
reason, but to the feelings. It was the offspring of noble im- 
pulses, which might not have required much of regulating 
judgment. But the spontaneous sacrifice of power when 
once acquired, the cheerful assent to a vigorous plan of self- 
control, involved an exercise of powers both intellectual and 
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moral, and a rule over resisting passions, far more difficult to 
execute, as it was, we think, more creditable to accomplish. 

It is doubtless true, that the knowledge of the principles of 
popular government had been long practically understood in 
America, under the forms which had been established by char- 
ters granted from the mother country to the colonies. But 
these were, after all, systems imposed, and Dot originated. 
And however directly they might lead to the maintenance 
of the social system, much as it had been in the several States, 
they furnished no precedent for the union of those States 
under a form in many points of paramount obligation. The 
common cause of Independence for a moment joined them 
together in a common Declaration, but this was a very dif- 
ferent thing from a permanent government. The necessity 
of combining to resist the common enemy in the most effec- 
tive possible manner, made the want of it immediately per- 
ceptible. But no sooner did the representatives of the States 
in Congress turn their attention to the construction of a sys- 
tematic union, than the obstacles to their success became on 
all sides fearfully manifest. The resolutions organizing com- 
mittees for the purpose of preparing a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of digesting a frame of government, were passed 
by the Congress on the same day, the 11th of June, 1776. 
The first instrument was reported, considered, and adopted, 
by the 2d of the following July. But the second was not 
reported until the 12th of that month, was not adopted by 
Congress until the 7thof November, 1777, sixteen months af- 
terwards, and was not ratified by the Legislatures of all the 
States until March, 1781. Three or four years were spent in 
discussing it, and the final ratification of Maryland took place 
long after the minds of many had become made up, that, al- 
though it might be the best thing they could get at the time, 
it was not the less a perishing device. 

It is no doubt true, that this long delay was not wholly ow- 
ing to the character of the proposed system of confederation. 
Both the State and general Congresses were engaged during 
the period in question in the arduous duty of defending the 
country from the enemy, who at times pressed so hard upon 
them as to make all other considerations secondary to that 
of their own safety. But if this state of things had a tenden- 
cy on the one hand to delay action upon the new frame of 
government, it presented on the other, the strongest pos- 
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sible inducements to secure its acceptance at last. Yet sueh 
were the obstacles in the way of all agreement, and so great 
was the unwillingness of the several States to part with the 
power they possessed, that it may reasonably be doubted 
whether any thing short of the enemy thundering at the gate 
would have overcome them. There were jealousies of the 
large States on the part of the small ones, the opposition be- 
tween slavery and free labor, the conflict of right to the un- 
occupied territories, the fear of consolidation, and, above all, 
the terror of a new and untried experiment, each operating 
with so much power, it is rather a matter of surprise that 
the Confederation was accepted at all, than that it was disput- 
ed so long. That instrument purported to be a compromise 
between all interests. It was nothing more than an attempt to 
retain a form of union without conceding the means to estab- 
lish one. Yet, feeble and inefficient as it was, it made a ne- 
cessary and very important step to the accomplishment of 
better things which would never have been brought about 
without it. It may be considered as filling up the transition- 
state of the country between its infancy and its manhood. 

The history of the confederation is by far the most im- 
portant, though we believe it to be the least studied, portion 
of our annals . We call it important, because it is the account 
of an attempt to reduce to practice a particular theory re- 
specting government, which has always been, and for aught we 
know will always be, a favorite with young minds in the Unit- 
ed States. The germ of our party divisions must be found 
here. It is so fascinating an idea, that a political organization 
wielding power is an evil, and one which is avoidable by those 
who are able to govern themselves, that we are never surprised 
at perceiving the extremes to which the doctrine has been 
sometimes pushed. For this cause it is that the road to pop- 
ular favor in the United States has always been by the ab- 
negation of power ; and that to an extent sometimes much 
further than has proved advantageous to the country. But 
the great example of the practical operation of such a doc- 
trine must be studied in the years of the Confederation. 
That system failed, because it was deficient in the indis- 
pensable vital energy which must necessarily reside in every 
form of government, to make it of any use to keep up one. 
It failed, because the jealousy of power that is liable to abuse 
had been carried so far as to cut off even that share of it 
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which might have been usefully exercised. The separate 
States, acting in reference to each other rather as indepen- 
dent sovereignties than as divisions of a homogeneous people, 
conceded to the common cause nothing which they could 
with any plausibility retain to themselves. And even the 
concessions, which they were persuaded to make, proved 
nominal, for the reason that they granted no means of coer- 
cion over themselves in cases when they refused to abide by 
them. The Congress in which the national power was vested 
was a deliberative body endowed with very feeble executive 
powers. There was no distinct national executive department, 
and no judiciary. The representatives of the States sat in 
conclave as fractional parts of the single vote each State was 
equally able to give, and performed their duty of recom- 
mending measures which it was never within their power to 
cause to be completed. They disputed with each other, they 
exhorted their constituency, sometimes they entreated and at 
others implored, but it was all of no avail. The state wheels 
would not move regularly when there was no force that could 
be brought to bear directly and simultaneously upon all, and 
the natural consequences of irregular motion ensued, disor- 
der, discontent, and ultimate stoppage of the whole. The 
violence of war introduced anarchy enough in the United 
States while it lasted, but it was reserved for the establish- 
ment of peace to prove how fast the road to social disor- 
ganization can be travelled, when the people who hold the 
power are not willing to part with it in quantities sufficient 
to do them any good. 

The Confederation may be considered as having fully illus- 
trated by a ten years' operation the fatal error of its concept 
tion. To the most intelligent and best informed classes of 
the community, less than one half of that period had been 
fully sufficient to make it apparent. But popular prejudices 
are always strong, and that in proportion as they are estab- 
lished upon some general axiom. The war of the Revolution 
had been a war for independence. And independence was 
synonymous in the minds of many with the largest liberty. 
Not absolutely with that kind of liberty which runs into open 
licentiousness, for that has never at any time been a favorite 
in America, but with as much freedom of individual action as 
can be reconciled with a social state. The idea of concentrat- 
ing a new power, coextensive in some respects with that 
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which had just been thrown off, was not a very acceptable 
one. And it was nothing but the slowly extending con- 
sciousness of the deplorable state of things that was occurring 
by reason of the absence of it, which gave it any credit. The 
confederation had in its brief career been able to create 
a common debt ; the States had incurred debts during the 
war ; and the citizens in their private capacities had done the 
same, whilst engaged in the very necessary but unproductive 
duty of defending their rights. The industry of the country 
was in a state of stagnation. There was a necessity, that, in 
order to the liquidation of all these demands, it should be 
set in motion, and nothing could give it wholesome motion 
but that which was not then in existence, power in a national 
form of government. The people, not yet aware of the true 
nature of the disease that afflicted them, staggering under a 
burden too heavy for them to bear, inclined their ears as they 
always will in similar cases to the voice of demagogues. 
These will always be at hand in times of suffering, with nos- 
trums of quackery to relieve the symptoms, and yet give 
greater ultimate violence to the complaint. What an awful 
catastrophe seemed impending over the brilliant outset of the 
Revolution. The courts of justice, through which the recov- 
ery of debts is usually effected, were threatened throughout the 
land. Bands of men were assembled in the Eastern States, 
who were working themselves rapidly up to the defiance of 
all law. Murmurs against the very appearance of aristocrati- 
cal forms in the higher branch of the legislature of the States, 
were but preludes to a gathering storm directed against all 
inequality in the possession of property whatsoever. The 
foundations of the social system were in danger, because the 
people knew themselves to be wretched, but they did not 
know and were not yet in a temper to learn, what it was that 
was requisite to a reversal of their unfortunate condition. 

It was a dismal hour for those patriots, who had led in the 
armies and in the councils of the country during the agony of 
war ; dismal, because the reliance which they had had upon 
the reason of the people was fast sinking to nothing, under the 
demonstrations that were making before their eyes of the pop- 
ular madness ; dismal, because it seemed as if their very ex- 
ertions in the common cause were about to be considered 
as a ground of reproach, and the claim to a pitiful compen- 
sation, to save them from starvation, was to be regarded as a 
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desire to impose an odious and unjustifiable public burden. 
It seemed as if the ignorant and the desperate, with no 
recommendation to credit but that of being brawling dem- 
agogues, were about to usurp the stations that had so far been 
filled by integrity and capacity. On every side was gloom. 
Great Britain was chuckling over the spectacle ; France was 
filled with mortification ; and all the other great powers of 
the world were looking with contempt upon a quarrelsome 
mob on the other side of the Atlantic, which, like a spoiled 
child, had whined and roared, and fought for the possession 
of at rinket, the true use of which, when obtained, it was un- 
willing or unable to learn. 

In other countries a state of things like this would have 
ended in the establishment of an effective military monarchy. 
In America the eyes of the people were opened before the 
occurrence of any such necessity. The insurrection in the 
western part of Massachusetts carried with it a wholesome 
lesson to the minds of all thinking men throughout the Un- 
ion. Hence it happened that all seemed lost, at the very 
moment when the causes were most rapidly maturing for a 
restoration. There were no military adventurers at once able 
and vicious enough to take advantage of the anarchical spirit, 
nor, even if there had been, is it probable they could have 
made much progress with the malecontents. These were 
poor and wretched, but they were not desperate. They 
were pushed to excesses by the pressure of the burdens that 
had fallen upon them, but they were not inclined to follow 
blindly the suggestions whatever they might be of any adven- 
turous leader. Their rising was rather tumultuous than an 
organized plan, and their chiefs were men selected from 
among themselves with little regard to fitness for the du- 
ties they were expected to perform. It was a natural conse- 
quence, that, upon the first appearance of an organized re- 
sistance by the civil authority of the State, the assemblage 
dispersed. It thus did little mischief, but on the contrary a 
great deal of incidental good. It proved the death of the 
Confederation. The experiment had been carried far enough 
for every useful purpose. To persevere in it further was 
clearly a suicidal attempt. Nothing remained but to make a 
new effort at social organization. And in this all the ability, 
and the honesty, and the good sense of the country were now 
ready to combine. The fact was apparent, that if the States 
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should fail in devising some method of self-government that 
deserved the name, the independence they had expended so 
much blood and treasure to acquire was about to prove a mis- 
fortune instead of a blessing, and that the tyrannical exercise 
of power by Great Britain, which had been thought dangerous 
enough to justify resistance to the death, merited the title of 
maternal fondness in contrast with the license that seemed 
likely to succeed it. But this conviction, which was now 
generally established, had been wrought only by the experi- 
ment which had been made of Confederation. And it is in 
this point of view, that that plan must be considered as having 
served a highly useful purpose. Its failure satisfied the 
minds of a majority, that power must be actually vested in 
a central system, a belief which could make its way in 
America only by the strongest proof of necessity. But the 
fact that it did make its way in time for the common safety, 
constitutes a stronger argument in support of popular govern- 
ment on a large scale than all the abstract propositions that 
have ever been uttered. 

Yet it must not be imagined that this general belief which 
had obtained, of the necessity of adopting a new form of gov- 
ernment, extended to a proper idea of the degree of power 
which it was expedient to infuse into it. There were and 
still are many good citizens in the United Stales, who are so 
in love with the idea of liberty as to be always averse to a 
surrender of an effective portion of it. No one who knows 
the diversity of sentiment that prevails wherever there are 
numbers of human beings, will fail to understand the difficul- 
ty in the way of bringing a majority to agree in any definite 
remedy, or upon any single course of measures, to check the 
public distress. Neither was it until after long continued 
correspondence and repeated trials, that the same individu- 
als who had gone through the heat of the revolutionary con- 
test were enabled to persuade their countrymen to intrust 
them with the necessary discretion to devise one. It was 
a great step towards a brighter period when that confidence 
was finally given ; for it showed, that, whatever might be the 
temporary caprice of the many, they still retained a capacity 
to appreciate the characters of those who most deserved their 
esteem. The moment of public danger is generally the test 
of popular opinions respecting men. In such a moment, the 
election of delegates to the Federal Convention that had 
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been agreed upon was entered upon in the States. The con- 
sequence was the choice of the best men, and the formation 
of an assembly as remarkable as can be found in the history of 
deliberative bodies. We call it remarkable, but not so much 
for genius, or eloquence, or learning, though it was not with- 
out all these attributes in some of its members, as for the 
spirit which animated its deliberations ; a spirit filled with the 
difficulties of the task imposed, yet resolved to do all that 
could be done to overcome them ; a spirit conscious of the 
responsibility which rested upon the movement, and of the 
fatal consequences that might succeed its failure. The result 
was the Constitution of the United States. 

But this result was not the work of any single man of the 
assembly. There was doubtless great inequality in the shares 
in which the several members contributed to it, but the fact, 
we think, is established, that almost every one contributed 
something. Conflicting interests often hit upon intermediate 
propositions, the merit of accepting which belongs to both, 
and that of originating them can yet be claimed by neither. 
Many of the most marked features of the instrument grew un- 
der the compound handling to which they were subjected, 
and all visibly improved as they passed along. How could 
such a process have been carried on, if the members had not 
been beforehand imbued with the spirit of self-sacrifice of 
opinion, and had not with great singleness of mind devoted 
themselves to execute the solemn purpose for which they 
had been called together ? There were not many subjects 
for discussion, upon which a tolerable degree of unanimity 
could be naturally expected ; there were several, upon which 
the States were arrayed in diametrical opposition to one anoth- 
er. The fears of the small States were at war with the hopes 
of the large ones ; the pride, with the jealousy, of state sov- 
ereignty ; the navigating interests of the Northern, with the 
slave labor of the Southern States. And last though not 
least, the dread of an unbridled democracy had a sway not 
less marked, than that which saw in every concession of pow- 
er an advance to consolidation and monarchical rule. There 
was scarcely a shade of opinion existing in America upon 
government, which had not its representation in the Federal 
Convention, from the ultra democracy of a single representa- 
tive body, combining in itself all the attributes of sovereign 
power, which was the favorite doctrine of Dr. Franklin, to 
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the monarchical tendencies of Alexander Hamilton ; from 
the state rights jealousy, which impelled Luther Martin and 
Judge Yates to retire from the assembly, loathe extreme of 
consolidation and centralism in the person of Governeur 
Morris. Yet, strange as it may seem, these apparent causes 
of dissension proved in the end highly beneficial to a harmo- 
nious termination of the labors of the convention. For be- 
ing nearly all of them guided by the right spirit, these differ- 
ences of opinion were fused into the common result, in such 
a manner as to perfect the compound far beyond the point, to 
which it is likely that it would have been perfected, had a sin- 
gle ingredient mentioned been omitted. 

It was unquestionably very proper for the convention to 
decide, in the peculiar circumstances of their case, upon clos- 
ing their doors and forbidding any divulging of their proceed- 
ings. And it was very well that no report should be given 
of these to the world, for some time after the Constitution had 
become the guide of national government. But we con- 
fess we see no reason why the same injunction of secrecy 
should for ever be maintained, or why Chief Justice Yates or 
Mr. Madison should incur any censure by retaining in their 
hands, for ultimate publication, the notes they had taken of 
the debates. We should not have noticed this point, if it 
were not that we had perceived, in a lately published volume 
of the Life of Hamilton, some attempt to blame Mr. Madison 
for his conduct in this particular. How far the judgment of 
the writer may have been biased to favor this opinion, by cer- 
tain passages deemed unjust to and misrepresenting the senti- 
ments of Mr. Hamilton, we will not undertake to say. There 
doubtless must be some allowance made in this case for the 
errors which reporters always commit, by misunderstanding 
the meaning or spirit of the words they hear from others. 
And if the reports of Mr. Madison of the debate in the Fed- 
eral Convention, so far as they affect the partners of his la- 
bors, were, like his reports of the Congressional debates un- 
der the Confederation, the only testimony extant respecting 
them, we should feel an inclination to enter a caveat against 
placing full dependence upon them. Fortunately, however, 
the unintentional and inevitable errors which he might have 
committed can be subjected to a tolerable test, by compari- 
son with the notes of the other reporters, with the speeches 
made by members of the Federal Convention in the assem- 
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blies afterwards held to approve or condemn their work, and 
with the numbers of " The Federalist." Those who take de- 
light in tracing discrepancies will find a few by following the 
mode here pointed out. Mr. Gilpin has done all that an ed- 
itor should do to facilitate such investigations. Yet, after all, 
they establish nothing of importance against the general cred- 
ibility of either reporter. So far from it, the coincidence in 
the adoption of particular phrases or modes of speech, which 
is often discovered to exist in the pages of Madison and 
Yates, is hardly so convincing a proof to us of the genuineness 
of their reports, as the instances that can be found of casual 
disagreement between them. The well-known law of evi- 
dence on this point will dispense us from pursuing the sub- 
ject, further than to exonerate Mr. Madison from all suspicion 
of design to misrepresent the sentiments of any of his col- 
leagues. 

Let us now turn our attention to the great points of interest 
in these volumes. The first in time, as in importance, relates 
to the principle at the bottom of the change in government 
about to be carried into effect. Scarcely had the Convention 
become organized, before Mr. Edmund Randolph, one of the 
delegates from Virginia, brought forward the doctrines advo- 
cated by his State as a basis of the new system, embodied 
in a series of fifteen resolutions. Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, followed him with a regular form of a con- 
stitution. We do not believe ( by the way) that the paper 
which appears as his in the Journal was that form as he first 
presented it, for it bears too many marks of the maturing 
wisdom of an advanced stage in the sessions. However, that 
is not material to the present purpose. The great feature of 
reform of the vicious principle that dictated the articles of 
Confederation, was the same in both of the propositions, made 
on this day. There was no longer to be a federal compact 
betweep States, but a compact between the people of those 
States. The intervention of sovereignties between the individ- 
ual citizen and the national power, was to be done away with. 
This was a proposition very broadly laid down by various mem- 
bers coming from opposite sections of the country, the ac- 
knowledgment of which was indispensable to progress in the 
new undertaking. That it might be most distinctly presented, 
Mr. Randolph, on the day after his first movement, concen- 
trated the spirit of it into three resolutions. These were as 
follows ; 
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1 . " That a union of the States, merely Federal, will not ac- 
complish the object proposed by the articles of Confederaiion, 
namely, common defence, security of liberty, and general 
welfare. 

2. " That no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of 
the States as individual Sovereignties would be sufficient. 

3. " That a national government ought to be established, 
consisting of a supreme Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
ciary." 

These three propositions contain an explicit renunciation 
of all the false doctrine of the articles of Confederation, and 
contemplate the change from federation to union. Yet sin- 
gular as it may seem, we do not perceive in the discussion of 
them that took place, a single sentiment in direct opposition. 
The only objection raised against them was made by Mr. 
Charles Pinckney, who had shown himself, on the previous 
day, very far from dissentient to the principle involved. Such 
had been the jealousy of power in several of the Stales when 
giving instructions to their delegates, that he appears to have 
apprehended some danger, lest the adoption of such decided 
resolutions might be construed as a dissolution of the powers 
under which the body was acting. These powers, in a few 
instances, extended only to the revisal of the old system, and 
not to its total subversion. Neither the Journal nor Mr. 
Madison explains the action had in the premises so clearly as 
Chief Justice Yates. According to him, Mr. Pinckney con- 
sidered the adoption of the first resolution as tantamount to 
destroying the Convention. A fear lest it might be so constru- 
ed by the States, led to the tacit postponement of the two first 
resolutions. The third, which provided a new disposition of 
the powers of government, was discussed more particularly 
upon the use of the words supreme and national ; words, it 
should be observed, that conveyed in an indirect form the 
sense of the preceding resolutions. Mr. Read, of Delaware, 
proposed a substitute omitting those very significant words. 
But so decided was the opinion of the Convention upon the 
point, that his change met with no favor at all, and the original 
resolution was adopted, six States voting for it ; one only, 
Connecticut, against it ; and New York being equally divided. 

Such was the first decision of the Convention ; a recognition, 
by most of its members, of the position, that the new system, 
though not intended to annihilate the state sovereignties, was 
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nevertheless in all cases of collision to be of superior obliga- 
tion. From the unanimity with which it was voted we 
ought not however to infer, that there was no disposition in 
many members of the body to resist it. Most probably there 
was somewhat of legislative tactics used, in order to avoid 
righting the real battle upon unfavorable ground. The naked 
declaration, that a supreme national government of three 
branches ought to be established, could not present points half 
so advantageous for attack, as the question, that must necessa- 
rily grow out of its adoption ; the distribution of power among 
the departments thus to be organized, as well as the share of 
it which it was advisable to grant at all. Upon these it was 
that the true contest was decided. The articles of Confed- 
eration had recognised the sovereignty of every State, by giv- 
ing to each an equal share of weight in the national councils ; 
so that the small communities of Delaware and Rhode Island 
were exercising under them a control over the public affairs 
in all respects as great as Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Massa- 
chusetts. They had wrung this equal privilege from the 
necessities of the country during the war ; and it was from fear 
lest they should lose it by a change, that they manifested great 
aversion to any stronger measure than a mere revision of the 
old system. On the other hand, the large States were deter- 
mined to do away with that unequal feature in the previous 
government first of all. An ardent struggle ensued. On the 
1st of June, Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, brought forward 
a string of propositions, understood by the Convention to be 
the ultimatum of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, and Maryland, five out of the twelve States represent- 
ed. These propositions contained a substantial enlargement 
of the national power, and a distribution of it into three 
branches, instead of the old form of a single assembly ; but 
they went no further. The radical error of the system was 
sedulously preserved, by which the States were made the 
superior, and the federal government subordinate. The great 
question was thus brought fully before the Convention, and 
was discussed on both sides with all the ability which dis- 
tinguished it. Judge Patterson, Mr. Lansing, of New York, 
and Luther Martin exerted themselves to the utmost to sus- 
tain the parts of the old fabric which had not actually crum- 
bled into dust, whilst Judge Wilson, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Madison, as strenuously contended for their demolition. 
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The vote however proved that seven States, among which 
Connecticut ranged herself, were resolved to adhere to the 
new system of Mr. Randolph and of Virginia, whilst only 
three continued their faith in the old one, as revised by Mr. 
Patterson on behalf of New Jersey. That this State and 
Delaware and Maryland should have clung with tenacity to a 
plan of government, by which they enjoyed a degree of pow- 
er entirely disproportioned to their population or resources, 
is not at all surprising. But it denotes a singular want of 
foresight in the delegates from New York, that the earnest 
and eloquent remonstrances of Hamilton could not avail to 
prevent their casting their weight into the scale of the small 
States. 

It has been frequently the misfortune of that great State, 
to be embarrassed by the threads which even lilliputian poli- 
ticians can wind about the stoutest frame. But although in 
a minority which neutralized his vote, Mr. Hamilton was 
nevertheless of very great service to her by labors in the 
Convention, for which New York owes him a debt she nev- 
er has been magnanimous enough to acknowledge. Although 
the decisive vote upon the resolutions of Mr. Patterson put 
an end to all hope of retaining the distinctive principle of the 
old system, a confederation of sovereign States, there was 
yet room to engraft upon the new one such features of it as 
the lovers of State sovereignly were most unwilling to see 
destroyed. Among these none was considered of more con- 
sequence, than the right of every State to an equal vote in 
the legislative branch of the government. The attempt to 
insist upon it, gave rise to the most vehement contest that 
occurred during the session of the body. On the one hand, 
Wilson, Madison, and Rufus King, each representing a large 
State, advocated a representation proportioned to numbers, 
whilst, on the other, Judge Ellsworth, Mr. Lansing, and Lu- 
ther Martin sustained the old practice of voling by States, 
each of them having but a single vote. The dispute upon 
this question threatened at one moment to break up the as- 
sembly. It was at the close of one day of the warmest dis- 
cussion, the 28th of June, that Dr. Franklin was induced by 
the hopeless aspect of their affairs to make a motion that 
" prayers imploring the assistance of Heaven and its blessings 
on the deliberations be held every morning." The move- 
ment, though doubtless sincere, had, considering the source 
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from which it emanated, rather too much of dramatic effect for 
the taste of a majority of the members. But the hour was a 
gloomy one, and it would have done them no discredit if 
they had adopted it. They decided otherwise ; and yet the 
conciliatory spirit, which religious feelings properly cherished 
might have furnished in abundance, came to them for once 
from considerations of temporary policy. A slow and pain- 
ful process of reciprocal concession, at one moment broken 
off only to be resumed with more earnestness on the next, 
ended in the formation of the legislative department as it now 
stands in the Constitution ; a complicated piece of mechan- 
ism, by which numbers are allowed to preponderate in the 
popular branch, but not without some material qualifications, 
whilst, in the other, each of the small States is secure in the 
possession of an equal share of weight with each of the 
largest. 

Yet if we,, at this time, compare the apprehensions which 
those small States professed to entertain of the consequences 
of conceding to the large ones the principle of representation 
proportioned to numbers, with the results of fifty years ' ex- 
perience, we can place no very high estimate upon their 
sagacity. The idea does not appear to have occurred to 
most of the gentlemen, that, with the cessation of the 
rule of voting by States, the delegations of the large States 
would be likely to vote, not according to the wishes of 
a whole State, but according to the predominating feeling of 
a small district in a State. The effect of this would naturally 
be, and it has generally been found in practice to be, to divide 
the delegations of large States in opinion upon questions of 
public interest, to so great an extent as, in a great degree, to 
neutralize their force. The great State of New York, for 
example, which sends forty representatives to the Congress 
of the United States, does now show, and has shown, for 
several years, its numbers almost equally divided upon every 
test-vote on public affairs. So that, in point of mere numeri- 
cal weight in the decision of questions, it hardly furnishes 
more than the little Slate of Rhode Island, which sends but 
two. Then, as it respects the oppression deemed likely 
to follow from combinations among the large States against 
the small ones, nothing of the kind has been actually felt. 
Public questions have always taken a wholly different shape, 
in which, considerations of sectional or party policy have pre- 
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vailed to unite States together, without discrimination as to 
size or relative numbers. The great States seldom act to- 
gether. For many years, Massachusetts and Virginia were 
leading States in opposition to each other ; and of late, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia, have rarely been 
guided by any common or even by any settled policy what- 
ever. There seems to be scarcely cohesiveness sufficient 
among the individual citizens of those States, to counteract 
the dividing tendency of national party organizations. In this 
particular, it may be seen that the Presidential election is ex- 
erting a greater tendency towards centralism and consolida- 
tion, than any other provision of the Constitution. But of 
this we propose to treat in its proper place. 

What we have said, thus far, of the little reason which ex- 
perience has shown to justify the apprehensions entertained 
by the small States of the power granted to the large ones by 
the Constitution, should, however, apply to the manner in 
which the elections under it have been thus far regulated. 
We are not at all sure, that a variation in the form of choos- 
ing the representatives in the States would not be likely to 
realize all they feared and more. This variation is very 
simple, and the example of adopting it has in fact been al- 
ready most imprudently given by several of the smaller 
States. We allude to the practice of electing all the repre- 
sentatives, to which one State is entitled, upon a single gen- 
eral ticket, instead of apportioning them among several dis- 
tricts, each containing no greater amount of population than 
the ratio of representation adopted by Congress may require. 
The temptation to parties to adopt a rule, which would throw 
power into their hands in large masses, will naturally be great. 
We are much surprised, that it has thus far excited very 
little attention among them. A brief calculation, only, would 
be necessary to show, that a combination between three or 
four large States, held together by the bond of a party or- 
ganization, may in this manner, at some future time, control 
the whole policy of the Union. So serious do we consider 
this danger, that we should not regard as premature, any 
effort which should, as soon as possible, foe made to provide 
against it by a prospective remedial law. 

So far as our observation has extended, we have been led 
to the belief, that farsightedness is the rarest quality found 
among statesmen. We think the speeches in these volumes 
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do not tend to shake the solidity of this judgment. And the 
entire course of debates in every one of the ratifying conven- 
tions, goes strikingly to confirm it. The reason probably 
was, in the present instance, that the framers of the constitu- 
tion were standing in too great proximity to the details of the 
system, to be able to assign to each its proportionate impor- 
tance relatively to the rest. They were, moreover, generally 
men of a practical rather than philosophical turn of mind, who 
brought to their work a tolerably exact knowledge of the ma- 
chinery they had been accustomed to see in operation in the 
States which they represented, without possessing the gener- 
alizing faculty necessary to comprehend the full force of the 
modifications which they were now contriving upon a large 
scale. It has followed, from this, that, in some of the par- 
ticulars where the Constitution was considered as most defi- 
cient, there has never arisen a shadow of difficulty, whilst in 
others, which were held to be the most skilfully matured, the 
action of the system has been wholly at variance with the 
intention. We shall endeavour to illustrate this more fully 
by and by. 

Another reflection which suggests itself upon reading these 
debates, is occasioned by the prevailing tone of the speakers, 
respecting the evils of a democracy. This, doubtless, grew 
out of the reaction in public opinion, caused by the experi- 
ence then fresh upon them, of the latter days of" the Confed- 
eration. Of one thing we are very confident, that no public 
man in the United States during the present century, could 
have ventured to express, with impunity, such sentiments of 
unlimited dislike to democracy as are here reported. And 
these came, in many cases, from the lips even of persons 
who have since made a figure as leaders of that party, which 
has prevailed under the Constitution by unfurling the banner 
of democracy. We should like to know, what chance any 
of our young and aspiring politicians would stand of promo- 
tion at the present day, who should have the courage to ex- 
press such opinions as we now cull, almost at random, from 
the volumes before us. 

Edmund Randolph, for example, expresses himself as fol- 
lows ; 

" He observed that the general object was to provide a cure 
for the evils under which the United States labored ; that in 
tracing these evils to their origin, every man had found it in 
the turbulence and follies of democracy ; that some check was 
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to be sought for, against this tendency of our governments ; 
and that a good Senate seemed most likely to answer the pur- 
pose." — p. 758. 

Again, in another place, in organizing the Senate, he was 
" for the term of seven years. The democratic licentiousness 
of the State Legislatures proved the necessity of a firm Senate. 
The object of this second branch is to control the democratic 
branch of the National Legislature. If it be not a firm body, 
the other branch, being more numerous, and coming immedi- 
ately from the people, will overwhelm it. The Senate of Ma- 
ryland, constituted on like principles, had been scarcely able to 
stem the popular torrent. No mischief can be apprehended, as 
the concurrence of the other branch, and in some measure of 
the Executive, will, in all eases, be necessary. A firmness and 
independence may be the more necessary also in this branch, 
as it ought to guard the Constitution against encroachments of 
the Executive, who will be apt to form combinations with the 
demagogues of the popular branch." — p. 852. 

So Mr. Hamilton, upon the same subject ; 

" Gentlemen suppose seven years a sufficient period to give 
the Senate an adequate firmness, from not considering the amaz- 
ing violence and turbulence of the democratic spirit. When a 
great object of government is pursued, which seizes the popular 
passions, they spread like wild-fire and become irresistible. 
He appealed to the gentlemen from the New England States, 

whether experience had not there verified the remark." p. 

887. 

One of these New England gentlemen, no other than Roger 
Sherman, went to the length of 

" opposing the election of the first branch of the National Legis- 
lature, insisting that it ought to be by the State Legislatures. 
The people, he said, immediately should have as little to do as 
may be about the government. They want information, and 
are constantly liable to be misled." — p. 753. 

But, lest these persons should be considered as expressing 
the sentiments of the aristocratic extreme in the Convention, 
let us turn, for comparison, to the doctrines then held by men 
who have since been constant favorites with the democracy. 
What said Mr. Madison himself ? 

'■ Experience had proved a tendency in our government to 
throw all power into the Legislative vortex. The Executives 
of the States are in general little more than ciphers ; the Legis- 
latures omnipotent. If no effectual check be devised for re- 
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straining the instability and encroachments of the latter, a revo- 
lution of some kind or other would be inevitable." — p. 1128. 

And this in support of a motion to make an Executive 
during good behaviour. Again, he says in another place; 

" Why was America so justly apprehensive of parliamentary 
injustice ? Because Great Britain had a separate interest, real 
or supposed, and if her authority had been admitted, could have 
pursued that interest at our expense. We have seen the mere 
distinction of color made, in the most enlightened period of time, 
a ground of the most oppressive dominion ever exercised by man 
over man. What has been the source of those unjust laws com- 
plained of among ourselves ? Has it not been the real or sup- 
posed interest of the major number ? Debtors have defrauded 
their creditors. The landed interest has borne hard on the mer- 
cantile interest. The holders of one species of property have 
thrown a disproportion of taxes on the holders of another species. 
The lesson we are to draw from the whole is, that where a ma- 
jority are united by a common sentiment and have an opportu- 
nity, the rights of the minor party become insecure. In a re- 
publican government, the majority, if united, have always an 
opportunity." — p. 806. 

Mr. Elbridge Gerry went much further. He says ; 

" The evils we experience flow from the excess of democra- 
cy. The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pre- 
tended patriots. In Massachusetts it had been fully confirmed 
by experience, that they are daily misled into the most baneful 
measures and opinions, by the false reports circulated by de- 
signing men, and which no one on the spot can refute. ...... 

He mentioned the popular clamor in Massachusetts for the 
reduction of salaries, and the attack made on that of the Gov- 
ernor, though secured by the spirit of the Constitution itself. 
He had, he said, been too republican heretofore ; he was still, 
however, republican ; but had been taught by experience the 
danger of the levelling spirit." — p. 753. 

And upon the plan of electing a Chief Magistrate by the 
people, he says ; 

" The popular mode of electing the Chief Magistrate would 
certainly be the worst of all. If he should be so elected, and 
should do his duty, he will be turned out for it, like Governor 
Bowdoin in Massachusetts, and President Sullivan in New 
Hampshire." — p. 1149. 

We have plenty of these quotations, if more are required. 
It must be borne in mind, that these two last-named speakers 
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were, in the year 1813, elected by the popular party in the 
United States, to fill the two highest offices in their gift. 
Had it been even then generally known, that they had enter- 
tained and expressed such opinions as we have quoted, we 
incline to doubt whether they would have met with so high a 
reward for their services. The vibration of the pendulum 
was, however, at the moment of the Convention, at one ex- 
treme with the whole country, from which it has since been 
passing gradually to the other. " The members most tena- 
cious of republicanism," Mr. Hamilton observed, "were as 
loud as any in declaiming against the cries of democracy." 
If we compare their doctrine, then, with that now prevalent 
in both of the political parties of our day, and notice the 
eager contention going on between them as to which shall be 
most democratic, in name as well as in conduct, we can then 
form a tolerably accurate idea of the change that has come 
over public opinion in the interval. 

In truth the word democracy, as it was then understood, 
was never a favorite with any class of statesmen in the earliest 
period of our national government, not excepting even Mr. 
Jefferson himself. They had seen enough of unbridled popu- 
lar strength, to be convinced that the voice of the majority 
was not always a safe immediate rule of action ; and it was 
hence the great object of the proposed form of government, 
so to divide power into many portions, and to combine oppo- 
site movements, as to insure a deliberation, skill, and weight 
of personal character, ample enough to guide the deslinies of 
the country prosperously. This result, which they were 
aiming to bring about, they loved to denominate a republic, 
and not a democracy ; a republic, which whilst it should 
faithfully adhere to the general principle of reflecting the 
popular will, when conveyed through prescribed channels, 
was to be carefully guarded from experiencing the evil con- 
sequences attending the momentary fluctuations of popular 
feeling, and the unsteadiness and contradictory action which 
they occasion. It was to be the realization of that beau ideal 
of government, a union of systematic energy with the largest 
practicable individual liberty. Thus far the operation of the 
system has fully realized all the expectations of its framers, 
but we must confess, that we do not regard as a very favora- 
ble symptom for the future, the prevailing disposition, on all 
sides, to change the name by which its founders preferred to 
call it. 
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"We have already remarked ihe diversity of opinion that ex- 
isted among the members of the Convention, upon the theory 
of government in the abstract. This difference, which ex- 
tended on one side from the admiration of a monarchy to 
that of the simplest form of representing a people, and on the 
other from the advocates of a perfect centralization of /power 
to the furthest practicable distribution of it among confederat- 
ed States, so far from producing its ordinary effect to paralyze 
action, had, in this instance, a tendency to improve and ma- 
ture the object which ail had equally a desire to secure. The 
reason was, that, however opposed the gentlemen might be in 
opinion, they were all under the influence of the right spirit. 
There were some, it is true, who seceded from the Conven- 
tion, and others who declined to sign the form of constitution 
that was ultimately recommended, but in this conduct they 
appear to have been directed by scruples, honestly entertained, 
that they were exceeding their powers, and not by any fac- 
tious or unworthy motives whatsoever. Several of those who 
refused their signature, were afterwards among the warmest 
defenders of the system, when submitted to the ratifying Con- 
ventions of the States. Mere demagogues were a class of 
persons unknown in that body. And it follows, that the 
speeches we read bear the simple, business-like character, 
that becomes statesmen and their occupation. The curse 
of our present mode of legislation, addresses to constituents 
to operate upon a popular election, was not then felt ; a 
misfortune which, if it must be regarded as having been 
avoided by keeping the doors closed, we feel slightly tempt- 
ed to regret was ever entailed upon us by the adoption of an 
opposite practice. Much of the debating was conducted in 
that tone, just enough elevated to keep it above the familiari- 
ty of conversation, and yet not to prevent the rapid inter- 
change of ideas, which is the most effective of despatch in 
deliberative bodies, but which the taste for elaborate harangues 
has now gone far to put out of fashion. It is probable, that 
the style of declamation has very much improved under the 
change, but we fear this advantage has been gained at the cost, 
not seldom, of good sense, and sound logic, and relevancy of 
purpose. There is but a single instance of a long, discursive 
speech, that of Luther Martin, which, for that reason, neither 
Mr. Madison nor Judge Yates inclined to report in full, but 
which, if we may judge of its substance by his report to the 
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Legislature of Maryland of the doings of the Convention, 
must have been a very different sort of diffuseness from that 
which now bears the name. 

Various as were the sentiments upon government of the 
different members, this did not prevent them from cordially 
acquiescing in a distinct and very reasonable practical propo- 
sition. Mr. Madison tells us, in a note, that 

" An independence of the three great departments of each 
other, as far as possible, and the responsibility of all to the will 
of the community, seemed to be generally admitted as the true 
basis of a well constructed government." 

It would be difficult to name any thing that could have been 
better than this for the starting point of the Convention. 
When it had been once agreed upon, nothing remained but to 
arrange the details by which the action of the proposed sys- 
tem was to be defined. In this process, it is evident, from 
the result, that almost every shade of belief had some effect 
in modifying its provisions, and that thus, by a fusion of por- 
tions of these contrary doctrines into a common mass, the 
Constitution, like the shield forged for iEneas, came out 
much the better for the variety and the mixture of ingredients 
of which it was composed. 

The Legislative department of the government, which is 
provided for by the first article of the Constitution, appears 
to have been by far the most difficult portion of the work to 
bring into form, as it is the one by which, in point of fact, the 
powers of all three of the departments are measured and 
regulated. For inasmuch as this is the source of organiza- 
tion, it is the seat of the force which sets in motion the Ex- 
ecutive and the Judiciary. In modelling that department, 
there was great danger of falling into errors of opposite kinds. 
It might, for example, have been made too powerful for the 
safety of the respective States, or for the strength of the co- 
ordinate branches. We think experience has gone far to 
prove the skill by which these opposite kinds of risk were 
made to balance one another. It appears to us the best part 
of the instrument, as it is now understood in its amended 
form ; far better, indeed, than the organization of the Execu- 
tive department. 

The mode in which the President should be elected, the 
powers which he should exercise when chosen, and ihe term 
of time during which any single individual should exercise 
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those powers, were topics thoroughly debated in the Conven- 
tion. The result of their deliberations was the second Arti- 
cle of the Constitution. It is well worth the trouble to notice 
the degree of satisfaction which this part of their labors gave 
them. It was mentioned in " The Federalist " as little open to 
objection, and therefore needing no defence ; and it met with 
very gentle treatment in the ratifying Convention, when almost 
every other part of the Constitution was subjected to the most 
violent attacks. Yet scarcely a feature of the whole system 
was earlier discovered to need remodelling ; not one has been 
constantly attended with so great difficulties in practice, or 
threatens so much even now to disturb, if not ultimately to 
overturn, the whole edifice of government to which it be- 
longs. 

The original section which provided for the election of 
a President and Vice-President, would have been an excel- 
lent one, if it had only been predicated upon an accurate esti- 
mate of human nature. As it was not, it failed. It is very 
clear, both from the section itself and the temper of the de- 
bates, that there was no intention on the part of the framers 
of the Constitution to make the election of President an issue 
between individuals as candidates before the people. The 
intermediate agency of a body of Electors, themselves to be 
chosen by the people, was called into being to prevent it. 
That these Electors were designed to have and exercise a 
certain degree of discretion in the choice of individuals, is 
manifest not only in the care exercised to prevent concerted 
movements between the colleges, and in the provision by 
which no distinction was to be made in the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, but also by the opinions frequently 
expressed in the volumes before us, that there would seldom 
be elections made by the Electors, by reason of the scatter- 
ing of the votes, no single individual being likely very often 
to receive the suffrages of a majority of Electors. The prac- 
tice under the Constitution has not corresponded to any such 
design. The Electors have, for the most part, performed an 
office merely mechanical, which might be dispensed with en- 
tirely without essential injury to the instrument, simply by 
counting the votes of the majority of each State in the United 
States, as equal to the number of its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and then adding together these several 
numbers. Could the original idea have been executed, we 
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should have much preferred it. But the effect of it would 
have been, vastly to increase the consequence of the Elec- 
toral Colleges, by imposing upon them an immense responsi- 
bility. Unluckily, it contemplated a sort of Saturnian reign, 
when men would cease to be more than moderately ambitious, 
when parties were not to contend with each other for the mere 
possession of power, and when the people would be more 
willing to give their confidence in advance to the agents se- 
lected by persons of their own choice, than they commonly 
prove to be. Such results were not destined to be among 
the materials of our experience, so far as we have yet learned 
it. The fourth election, held under the third article as it 
originally stood, convinced every one that it was not merely 
impracticable, but also dangerous. It was consequently 
amended into the shape in which it now stands. We now 
understand by the provision, that Electors are persons expect- 
ed to have little or no discretion in performing their duty, but 
on the contrary, to do a prescribed act, with no greater ad- 
vantage to the country than would follow, if the people were 
to do it themselves, unless it may be considered an advantage, 
that federal numbers give to the slaveholding Stales a greater 
relative weight in deciding the election, than they would en- 
joy if the votes of free white male citizens throughout the 
Union were to be counted. So far as the framers of the 
Constitution may have intended to raise up a check over the 
tendency to popular heats and violence in the election of 
President, they must be considered as having utterly failed. 

It must, however, be admitted, that our experience of the 
effects of this important part of ihe Constitution, has been 
small in comparison with what it may be in future. It is far 
from improbable, that the difficulty of effecting any election 
by the Electors, may increase, with the spread of the country 
and the equality of local influence among many candidates, to 
so great an extent, as to make the House of Representatives 
in fact the Electoral College. Of the fatal effects of this 
upon the public morals, should it occur, who can doubt ? 
We will not, however, at this time, dwell upon a mere con- 
tingency, but rather pass on to a question more immediately 
interesting. We mean, that of the reeligibility of the Presi- 
dent. No topic was more fully discussed in the Convention 
than this. The argument on both sides was pressed with 
acuteness and ability, and yet the decision was favorable to 
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the practice. After fifty years of trial, the propriety of this 
decision is stili disputed, and circumstances have of late given 
a very decided preponderance in the public mind, to an op- 
posite doctrine. General Washington and Mr. Jefferson, 
by their example, dictated a practical limitation of the clause 
to a reelection for but a single term. There have been but 
three instances of failure in reelecting a President once. But 
the injurious effects upon his whole system of policy during 
his first term, of allowing to a President the chance of re- 
election, have been so strongly felt, that the present disposi- 
tion seems to be favorable to cutting it wholly off. We have 
yet to know, whether the inconveniences likely to follow the 
proposed change, will not be as great as those which it is de- 
signed to remedy. Some of the objections, as stated in these 
volumes, are as follows. 

Mr. Governeur Morris said ; 

"The ineligibility tended to destroy the great motive to 
good behaviour, the hope of being rewarded by a reappoint- 
ment. It was saying to him, ' make hay while the sunshines.'" 
— pp. 1124-5. 

" In order to get rid of the dependence of the Executive on 
the Legislature, the expedient of making him ineligible a second 
time, had been devised. This was as much as to say, we 
should give him the benefit of experience, and then deprive 
ourselves of the use of him." — p. 1195. 

"Mr. Morris was against a rotation in every case. It form- 
ed a political school, in which we were always governed by the 
scholars and not by the masters." — p. 1203. 

Mr. Rufus King said, that he 
" did not like the ineligibility. He thought there was great 
force in the remarks of Mr. Sherman, that he who has proved 
himself most fit for an office, ought not to be excluded by the 
Constitution from holding it." — p. 1146. 

Mr. Hamilton 

" liked the new modification, on the whole, better than that in 
the printed report. In this, the President was a monster, 
elected for seven years, and ineligible afterwards ; having 
great powers in appointments to office ; and continually tempt- 
ed, by this constitutional disqualification, to abuse them, in or- 
der to subvert the Government." — p. 1507. 

Without pretending to controvert such powerful arguments 
as these, we cannot, in view of the events of the last few 
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years, fully assent to the conclusions they arrive at. We 
much fear, it will ultimately appear, that the organization of 
the Executive department, whether the President is so for 
four years only, or is reeligible, is the Pandora's box, from 
whence all evils have escaped, to plague the world, and only 
hope is left at the bottom to console us. 

The principle of keeping the three great branches distinct 
and independent of each other, was fully acted upon by the 
members of the Convention. But there are remarkable ex- 
ceptions, which deserve notice in a general review of their 
labors. A check upon the Legislative power was placed in 
the hands of the President, which has proved, in some cases, 
a most formidable instrument for controlling its action. In 
like manner, the power of appointment to office, in itself 
strictly an Executive power, was subjected to a check from 
the higher branch of the Legislature. And both, Legislative 
and Executive departments, are subjected to the exercise 
of a power of revision, lodged in the hands of the Judi- 
ciary. These' are the balances of the Constitution, and 
they have been distributed with a great deal of art. Great 
apprehensions were entertained in the Convention, that the 
Legislative branch would, notwithstanding their efforts to 
provide the contrary, acquire a decided preponderance over 
the coordinate departments. At times, there have been ap- 
pearances to justify such fears ; but, on the whole, the ten- 
dency has not been very marked on any side. A very popu- 
lar President is quite as likely to encroach upon the province 
of Congress, as to have his own encroached upon. With an 
unpopular one, the case is otherwise. Yet the appointing 
power is always in his hands, and that has no insignificant 
importance in regulating the action of both branches of Con- 
gress ; so that, after all, it may reasonably be doubted, wheth- 
er any attempt to alter or amend the delicate mechanism of 
the system, would not be productive of more unexpected in- 
jurious consequences, than are worth hazarding in exchange 
for the benefits that might be gained by it. 

Of all the departments, the most feebly constructed, as it 
seems to us, is the Judiciary. Without any popular strength 
to rest upon, with all the antagonist passions in the State or- 
ganizations to resist, and obliged to rely, in a great degree, 
upon the cooperation of both of the other branches, in order 
to maintain the authority of their decisions, the Judges have 
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no power to sustain them, excepting the weight of their char- 
acter, the general rectitude of their principles, and the absence 
of all strong inducement to combinations against them. If 
the President declines to enforce the execution of their de- 
crees, or (o punish the violation of them, or the Legislature 
refuses to abide by their construction of the Constitution, we 
are not able to perceive, in the system, any alternative but 
submission. The Court cannot, indeed, be abolished by act 
of Congress, but it may be reorganized, and the power of re- 
organization is almost as dangerous as subversion. Then, by 
the course of duty assigned to it, it is perpetually liable to 
come in conflict with the laws of the States when they tran- 
scend the limits of the Federal Constitution, with no certainty 
that its judgments will be deemed binding, and without means 
to enforce them if they are not. The natural consequence of 
all this must, sooner or later, be a bias upon the minds of the 
Judges to evade the settlement of difficult points, and take 
refuge in collateral questions, rather than to come forward 
with the frankness and independence which ought ever to dis- 
tinguish a high Court of Justice. It is very true, that thus 
far the apprehensions we express have been justified to a very 
trifling extent by experience, but we are as yet only at the 
beginning ; and we have no right to expect that a Marshall 
will often preside for thirty years together, to unite in his per- 
son the authority of moral and intellectual power with the dig- 
nity of official station. 

After an uninterrupted labor of four months, the work was 
at length matured, and the Constitution of the United States 
received, on the 17th of September, 1787, the signatures of 
representatives from twelve out of the thirteen States. Of 
this number, nearly all had contributed something to the com- 
mon object, but there were two or three who had taken so 
leading a share in the work, that it is impossible ever to al- 
lude to it without paying them the tribute of a particular no- 
tice. One of these was Alexander Hamilton. Among all 
the remarkable men of the Revolution, we know of no one, 
who, for the attributes which usually mark genius, was more 
distinguished. He was endowed with a singularly compre- 
hensive mind, which enabled him to originate forms of gov- 
ernment and systems of administration, whilst he united with 
it an intrepidity and an energy equal to the task of putting 
them in execution. He was a politician and a statesman, 
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without possessing those finer and more delicate feelings of 
lofty morality, which, while they do honor to a public man, 
sometimes go far to impair his means of usefulness. To 
Hamilton, men appeared always as instruments to be moved, 
and not as accountable beings, and theories of government or 
modes of policy were regarded simply with reference to the 
ends which might be attained by applying them. The con- 
sequence was, that however bold the features of his system 
were, and however decidedly beneficial in its application to 
the interests of the country, there was always a slight taint of 
earthly morality about it, which deprived him of the share in 
the public confidence, which he may now be regarded as hav- 
ing deserved. Peculiarly fitted for the difficult duty of call- 
ing a government into being, he was capable, at the same time, 
of understanding the bearings of the most comprehensive prin- 
ciples, and of entering into its minutest practical detail. Yet 
there is this remarkable peculiarity about the history of Mr. 
Hamilton, that, whilst he acted a most important and honora- 
ble part in a critical period of our national affairs, there was 
not, probably, an instant of his life in which he enjoyed the 
perfect sympathy of the mass of the people of the United 
States. A native of a different soil, he appears to have come 
to America lo serve an important end in engrafting upon our 
institutions certain features of energy and stability, which they 
did not naturally possess, and then to vanish from the scene, 
leaving no popular regrets behind. He was never a man of 
concealments, nor, possessing as he did, that consciousness of 
superiority, the inevitable attendant of genius, did he always 
take enough pains to disguise his modes of exerting it over 
others. He was no demagogue, and entertained, perhaps, 
a too great habitual contempt of the popular judgment. The 
consequence was, that the people would never kindle at his 
name, and that his most masterly movements always experi- 
enced a vehemence of resistance, which might have been 
softened, if not turned aside, by a more conciliatory deport- 
ment. This compelled him to rely, for the execution of his 
projects, upon the authority of great popular reputations, or 
assemblies. The countenance of Washington was indispen- 
sable to him before the people. The moment that he lost 
it, his position ceased to be commanding. In his opinions 
upon government, it should never be denied, that he leaned 
strongly towards the monarchical system, as it is seen to 
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exist in England ; but he was a man of too good sense not to 
understand, that the spirit of America could not be reconcil- 
ed to adopt it. However decided his own convictions might 
have been, he never sought to press them further than to 
incorporate, in the American project, some portions of its 
vigor. Yet, even for doing this, he has been subjected to 
great severity of attack, and Mr. Jefferson, with his custom- 
ary asperity against political opponents, and Mr. Madison, 
with his more guarded but equally decided hostility, have not 
spared efforts to throw, because of it, much public odium 
upon his character. We think this course as ungenerous as 
it is undeserved. Surely, if our country deserves the title it 
boasts of, that of being the freest on earth, abstract opinions 
should always be allowed full latitude in the utterance. And 
no doctrine concerning government, that proceeds from hon- 
est convictions, should be made a subject of reproach to any 
one, so long as no action is meditated to be based upon it. 
Mr. Hamilton doubted the efficacy of a purely republican 
form, to secure the permanent happiness of a people. Very 
well. So did General Washington. So did John Mar- 
shall. So have many of the best statesmen and patriots 
that have lived among us. The same doubts have, at all 
times, existed, and still do exist, in the bosom of American 
society. But they work no injury to our system of govern- 
ment, because they are mere opinions. And not a man can 
be found, who is not ready to stand by that system as long 
as it will work, let his apprehensions be what they may. 
We, therefore, see no more justice in attacking Mr. Hamil- 
ton, or anybody else, for entertaining them, than in attacking 
Mr. Jefferson, as he also has been attacked, for his partiality 
to an opposite extreme. 

There is one feature of Mr. Hamilton's character which, 
perhaps, deserves to be one moment longer dwelt upon, be- 
cause it was in him, as it is in most persons who possess it, the 
parent of much questionable political morality. We fear it 
is, at this time, as common here as in any part of the world, 
and that it is rather spreading among us instead of diminishing. 
Let us illustrate what we mean, by quoting a sentence from the 
present volume. Mr. Hamilton upon one occasion said ; 

" We must take man as we find him ; and if we expect him 
to serve the public, must interest his passions in doing so. A 
reliance on pure patriotism had been the source of many of our 
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errors. He thought the remark of Mr. Gorham a just one. It 
was impossible to say what would be the effect in Great Britain 
of such a reform as had been urged. It was known that one of 
the ablest politicians (Mr. Hume) had pronounced all that in- 
fluence on the side of the crown, which went under the name of 
corruption, an essential part of the weight which maintained the 
equilibrium of the Constitution." — p. 938. 

Chief Justice Yates reports the same observations somewhat 
differently ; — 

" In all general questions which become the subjects of dis- 
cussion, there are always some truths mixed with falsehoods. I 
confess there is danger where men are capable of holding two 
offices. Take mankind in general, they are vicious ; their pas- 
sions may be operated upon. We have been taught to repro- 
bate the danger of influence in the British government, without 
duly reflecting how far it was necessary to support a good gov- 
ernment. We have taken up many ideas upon trust, and, at 
last, pleased with our own opinions, establish them as undoubted 
truths. Hume's opinion of the British constitution confirms the 
remark, that there is always a body of firm patriots who often 
shake a corrupt administration. Take mankind as they are, 
and what are they governed by ? Their passions. There may 
be in every government a few choice spirits, who may act from 
more worthy motives. One great error is, that we suppose 
mankind more honest than they are. Our prevailing passions 
are ambition and interest ; and it will ever be the duty of a wise 
government to avail itself of those passions in order to make 
them subservient to the public good, for these ever induce us 
to action." 

The man who could give utterance to such a strain of 
remark may have been a great politician, but he was not a 
good moralist. To such a man Sir Robert Walpole might 
easily appear the paragon of statesmen ; Sir Robert, who 
openly declared that in his belief every man had his price, and 
yet who used his ill-gotten influence for the best interests of 
the king and country he was serving. There may be, and 
doubtless is, great truth in every unfavorable estimate of human 
nature ; though it is equally likely that there will also be much 
of falsehood. But the good part of man's nature is not likely 
to have a fair chance of developement, when the hypothesis is 
once assumed as true, that it does not exist, or that it must be 
made subordinate to the bad one. Political men are too apt 
in all countries to rest satisfied with the narrow view, and hence 
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their own minds very soon share something of the taint which 
they are always on the watch to perceive in those of other 
men. For our own part, we would rather that a higher stand- 
ard of public virtue be professed, even where there is not always 
perfect success in attaining to it. We would rather that a 
statesman should not avail himself too much of the passions of 
men even for a good purpose, and should strive a little more 
to arouse their principles. We would rather that he should 
himself set the world an example of noble aspirings, that his 
fellows might respect and admire even when they felt unable 
to follow it. 

Such was, however, the texture of Mr. Hamilton's mind 
as we see it in the extract already quoted ; and the conse- 
quence will be that for ever after posterity may adjudge him to 
stand in the very front rank as a practical politician, but they 
will refuse to put him on a level with the best of our patriots. 
There was in him a mixture of correct moral conception and 
laxity of practical application, which must qualify our respect 
for his memory. Although a great man, he has gained no solid 
hold upon the American heart, and his lamentable end only 
serves to confirm the conviction which grows out of the obser- 
vation of his life, that he knew too distinctly what was posi- 
tively right, to admit of our palliating or excusing his fault in 
conduct absolutely wrong. 

The other gentleman of whom we would speak is James 
Madison. He belonged to a different order of human beings. 
Possessing a mind far more of a meditative cast than that of 
Hamilton, he inclined to study measures in their abstract prin- 
ciples, and the movement of life through the primal impulses 
which occasion it. He was a student of facts rather than of 
men, therefore much better calculated for the exposition of a 
rule of action than for the direction of it when it was to be ex- 
ecuted. His temperament was calm, deliberative, perhaps 
slightly deficient in energy. He possessed a good judgment, 
with enough of expediency to suffer it to be biased by the im- 
petuous force of such a bold speculator as Mr. Jefferson, whilst 
it exerted a more than compensating influence in restraining that 
boldness from making itself felt in unfortunate action. Better 
calculated for counsel than for the direction of events, he will 
appear to posterity a greater man as a framer of the Constitu- 
tion in the Federal Convention, and as a legislator in the first 
Congress convened after it was adopted, than as a member of 
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the Cabinet of Mr. Jefferson or as President of the United 
States. When called upon to act a part in a great system of 
political measures devised for the purpose of securing the as- 
cendency of his party, he approved himse.lf a faithful lieuten- 
ant to a bold captain ; bat when himself afterwards promoted to 
the chief station, he was destined to prove, in the course of the 
trial to which he was pot, the truth, that it is far easier to coun- 
sel than to perform. The most marked defect which he ex- 
hibited as President was in the knowledge of men. His most 
characteristic merit was his sound sense. He was fated to as- 
certain by his experience in the executive station, that doc- 
trines which sometimes best aid a party to mount to power, 
are not the most serviceable in the use of it. He had none 
of the false pride which put him above profiting by his lesson. 
The consequence was, the surrender of the system of national 
policy introduced by Mr. Jefferson, and the decided, though 
tacit, return in the last period of his administration to all the 
doctrines of the Washington school. 

On the whole, there are few men who deserve to be regarded 
as more fortunate in their lives than was Mr. Madison, if in- 
deed that may be called good fortune which was rather the re- 
sult of capacity and prudence acting upon favorable circum- 
stances. Many persons have had more than he without suc- 
ceeding in using it as well. He fell into the exact position best 
calculated for the developement of his powers, and he filled it 
skilfully. The task of assisting to found a system of govern- 
ment for a people, in itself one of the most exalted that the 
world can afford, was one which all the habits of his previous 
life, as well as the natural turn of his mind, fitted him to per- 
form. Without having the vigor or originality of Hamilton, 
he possessed other qualities which in his situation were quite 
as valuable. He could by his moderation act as a mediator of 
differences, a softener of extremes in opinion, through which 
virtue he not only gained a useful power over his own imme- 
diate circle of friends, but he acquired the respect and esteem, 
if he did not always soothe the violence, of those who were 
opposed to him. He was called to administer the govern- 
ment he had taken so large a part in establishing, at a moment 
when its strength was more severely tested than it has been at 
any other time before or since. Foreign war and domestic 
discord came together upon bim in a manner that would have 
tried the nerves of the strongest man. And although, upon 
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looking back, we find it impossible not to censure him as want- 
ing in the vigorous preparation which we should expect in 
such an exigency ; yet the fact that all difficulties were ulti- 
mately overcome, that the internal disaffection accomplished 
no harm, that his hold upon the people carried us through 
the danger, and, lastly, that an honorable peace and great pros- 
perity subsequent to it crowned his labors, will go very far to 
place his name high in our annals upon the list of our capable, 
honest, and successful statesmen. 

We have already in a preceding part of this article noticed 
the fact, that these volumes present two distinct matters of his- 
torical interest, the one subsidiary perhaps, but scarcely infe- 
rior in interest, to the other. We very much fear that the 
period of the confederation will never receive from the young 
students of this country the share of attention which its impor- 
tance would seem to require. We have already so far trans- 
gressed the usual limits of an article, that it is impossible for 
us at present to go into any explanation of our views. But 
one remark we must be allowed to make ; — If there are any 
persons who desire to understand the origin, and trace the 
movement, of the parties that have agitated this Union during 
the past half century, they must begin here. The first part of 
the Madison papers will furnish a partial insight into the system 
of policy which has always marked the southern section of the 
country ; a system which has, for a considerable portion of the 
period mentioned, preponderated in the national government. 
Although not in itself to be relied upon as a guide to a correct 
judgment, it is so rich in materials of comparison with docu- 
ments from other quarters, that it is to be hoped, when placed in 
the hands of some future philosophical historian, our posterity 
may obtain the means of understanding the truth. 

The Constitution of the United States has, thus far, by the 
admission of all parties, established a far better practical form 
of government than was anticipated by any one when it was 
made. But it would be a curious and not unprofitable task to 
compare the operation of the system, as it is now understood 
and practised upon, with what it was during the early admin- 
istration of it, and with the declared intentions of its framers. 
We think that some deviation could be shown, that does not 
promise well for the future. But in this opinion we would not 
venture to be positive. For, after all, there are great obsta- 
cles in the way of correct judgment by persons who witness and 
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take interest in a train of present events. The tendency always 
is to give undue weight to passing appearances, and to assign a 
durable effect to what may only prove a temporary disturbing 
cause. An energetic and highly popular chief magistrate can 
give to his station a moment's preponderance in the govern- 
ment, which will vanish with the accession of a person of differ- 
ent character. The blustering of a few state politicians may 
sometimes create uneasiness respecting the strength of the gen- 
eral government, which the course of events in a short time 
will prove wholly superfluous. Events like these only go to 
show how very nicely the balances of the system were adjust- 
ed, and what a self-correcting vitality actually resides in it, 
which proves the wisdom of its framers. But there are other 
indications which are not quite so promising. Across the dis- 
puted land of strict construction and consolidation, of state 
rights and centralism, of slavery and of free labor, we think 
we perceive the elements of a storm which will shake to its 
centre, if it make not a wreck of the fair fabric of our present 
institutions. The single element which has steadily gained 
ground of all the others, and which involves in it the destruc- 
tion of almost every balance in the Constitution, is the demo- 
cratic element, the very one which, as we have seen, it was 
the great object of its founders to put in check. And, strange 
as it may seem, the path which it has chosen for itself is the 
one which appears to have been the least anticipated ; — we 
mean that through the election to the Presidency. To that 
every other part of the system is now made in a great measure 
subordinate. And, instead of being regarded as the mere Ex- 
ecutive head, charged with the duty of carrying into effect the 
laws, the President is looked to, by the great body of the peo- 
ple, as a person whose abstract sentiments upon every subject 
of public interest ought to be declared and made the subject of 
rigid examination. Should the practice of cross-questioning 
every candidate for the office become settled, the time will not 
be far distant when they will take the field in person, and solir 
cit the people's votes. This can hardly fail to be attended 
with serious consequences to the Constitution, for it will 
have the effect of drawing the Executive and the people into a 
close union at the expense of the other departments of the gov- 
ernment, as well as of consolidating the power of the national 
chief magistrate at the expense of that of the States. And the 
end may very naturally be a pure democracy, in which the 
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President represents the people, and becomes solely account- 
able to them for his conduct, and the legislature and the judi- 
ciary play very secondary and insignificant parts. 

It cannot be denied that Congress has been of late years 
doing something to hasten this state of things, by the turbulence, 
disorder, and uselessness of its proceedings. The Senate has 
more than once become a nursery of faction, and the House 
of Representatives a scene for the lowest and most disgrace- 
ful brawling. Such things cannot long happen in any country 
with impunity, much less in ours, where the cui bono is con- 
stantly upon every tongue. Already has the constitution of 
the Senate been well nigh overturned by the establishment of 
the right of instruction. And nothing further remains but to 
settle the practice of universal resigning whenever public ser- 
vants follow the dictates of their own judgment in opposition 
to the popular voice, and the Constitution, from being the 
complicated republican form which its framers designed to 
make it, will be a simple machine of more unmixed democracy 
than was even the government of Athens. 

There is, however, a recuperative energy in the breasts of 
the American people, which may save them from long suffering 
under any evil which they themselves create. However gloomy 
the prospect may sometimes be to the true patriots of the land, 
they should never lose sight of the fact that there was one mo- 
ment in our history, when it looked a great deal worse than we 
now see it, and yet all was not lost. The hour of darkness 
was but the foreshadowing of a bright and glorious dawn, when, 
under the superintending guidance of wisdom and integrity, the 
people enjoyed the full harvest of their industry, and the ban- 
ner of the Union became the symbol of honor and of strength. 
We have not yet quite parted from those brilliant days ; but 
it cannot and ought not to be concealed that our progress of late 
years has been somewhat downward, and that a new system of 
political morals is in the course of adoption throughout the ex- 
tent of the United States, which threatens to drown all the 
landmarks of our ancient faith in the one great ocean of expe- 
diency. We trust there are young minds which are in secret 
working themselves free from the dross of this corruption, 
and young hearts practised to beat not merely with the casual 
impulse of an honest patriotism, but also with the regular vibra- 
tions of an unconquerable principle ; a principle not more to 
be shaken by the " civium ardor prava jubentium," than if it 
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was called to resist the " wultw instantis tyranni." To such, 
if such there are, we bid God speed, for we fear that it is no 
ordinary trial which awaits them. 



Art. III. — The Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Per- 
ry. By Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, U. S. N. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. I8mo. pp. 
322 and 270. 

We have seen it asserted in the public prints, that an 
order has been issued by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
print in a cheap form, for distribution amongst the seamen 
of the Royal Navy, those time-honored sea songs of Dibdin 
and others, by which the heart of the mariner is stirred as 
with the sound of a trumpet. The wisdom of this measure 
can only be fully appreciated by those who have watched a 
group on board of a man-of-war, listening with open mouths 
to the sonorous voice of some favorite captain of the fore- 
castle or main-top, as he gives forth in a kind of chant (all sea 
tunes resemble each other) the fervid national song, whose 
spirit nerves the faintest heart, and makes the stoutest trem- 
ble with eagerness ; — the pet boys, or chickens as they are 
affectionately termed, nestled, each one under the wing of his 
guardian, the landsmen forming a respectful outline to the 
group, and some officers mounted on a convenient gun, or a 
topgallant forecastle, partaking in the pleasure and excitement 
of the scene. This is a favorite amusement of a pleasant 
evening on board a vessel of war at sea, and no one will 
doubt that the guns of a ship will be better served whilst the 
effect of such a celebration of former victories still lingers in 
the hearts of those who have heard it. 

What these songs of the sea are to the untutored tar, well- 
written biographies of distinguished naval men are to the ed- 
ucated officer. Such an one is that before us, and Mr. 
Mackenzie has rendered an essential benefit to the navy and 
country, by holding up to her young aspirants the example of 
one of the nation's most gallant sons, stimulating them by the 
most powerful of all influences to the high duties of patriot- 
ism, valor, and self-devotion. Mr. Mackenzie has enhanced 



